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ABSTRACT 

These two papers summarize a portion of a 
wide-ranging survey^ conducted in Memphis^ of children's political 
attitudes and knowledge. Inconclusive data on prime influences in the 
process of political socialization and a lack of data on lower 
income^ rural^ Southern^ black children suggested the scope of the 
research. The students sampled were in grades 3, 5, 1, 9, and 11 in 
public and Roman Catholic schools and in integrated and segregated 
schools. As reported in the first paper^ each child interviewed was 
asked his opinion about a fictitious child's political preferences 
and shown drawings appropriate to his own background to illustrate 
people who might influence his choices.. The results show the strong 
influence of parents and indicate circumstances under which that 
influence is mitigated. The second paper discusses the interview 
questions: "What does the President do?" and "What is government?" 
They were asked in order to test an assumption of youthful 
disaffection with government. Data is categorized on the basis of 
benevolent^ malevolent, or neutral perceptions and in terms of global 
or domestic functions of government. (JH) 
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Children's Conceptions of the Structure 
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Now we are going to focus on the child's cognitive map 
^ of the Presidency and the Governments Wc- asked our Ss the 
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following 2 questions: 

CH 1. What does the President do? 

UlJ 

2. What is the Government {or what does it do)? 

Examples 
What does the President do? 

1. President Nixon signs checks that Gov. Wallace gives to 
him: Wallace Head of Government. 

2. If he wants us to go back to Africa / he could send us. 

3. Sits there/ talks a lot but doesn't do it. 

4. Sits in White House, has meetings with Cabinet, gets 
interviewed , has fun • 

What is the Government? 
1» Helps you when your parents die. 
2. Sen« Muskie - He tries to make the world better. 

We aske4 those questions because of our theoretical in- 
terests in the child's cognition regarding his political world 
but also becausri during the last few years, a number of edi- 
torial writers and social commentators have voiced the opinion 
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that ci large portion of Aiuerxca's youth have lost iiaith in 
their governraent * s capacity to f unction wisely and fairly. 
American Gover:iiaent| theije coinn\«kitdtor3 fear^ may bc^ verginc- on 
a "crisis of confidence'* which., if unchecked, will seriously 
erode our political and social institutions » 

At the s.aKis time* researchers in the field of political 
i^ocializaticn have been struck by the extraordinarily favorable 
attitudes expressed by children in thinking about political 
figures and" government. By anrt large, children were found to 
view their government and its officials as benevolent, coiape- 
tent ar.d powerful. 

How is this discrepancy co be explained? Could it be that 
both the social coimnentators and the resec\rchers of political 
socialization are correct and that American youth has become 
disenchanted with government and politicians, but that this 
disenchantment is a very recent phenomenon. Or might it be, as 
Jaros, Hirsch and Fleron (1968) and Hirsch (1971) have suggested/ 
that the highly favorable views iound by the social scientists 
might have resulted from oversampling white, urban, middle- 
class children and undersainpliny black, rural and impoverished 
children. Here in our study we have included race as a separc^te 
variable. In order to try to answer these questions v;e developed 
2 coding systems for the question about the Presidency, The 
first one coded children's statements according to whether they 
perceived the President as a baiievolent force,, as a malevolent 
one or in a way that could not be clearly categorized as 



dacinitely benevolent or definitely malevolent^ The major 
finding was an overvhelming ratio of benevolent to malevolent 
perceptions. S3 Ss saw tha President in benevolent terms 
whereas only 2 saw him in a malevolent light (e.g., could i^end 
us back to Africa) i while the statements or 150 children were 
not clearly malevolent or banevolent- There were higher percen- 
tages of benevolent perceptioxas among blacks^ younger S^s and 
Catholic school Ss. 

Relying on a cognitive-developmental perspective/ children' 
perceptions of the Presidency were also coded as depiciting 
global or specific functions of the Presidency and within each 
of these 2 categories as being either generally correct or in-- 
correct. The results wrire not at all promising: expected age 
differences did not shew up. The differences that did occur 
vere either ver^' small or impossible to interprets It was 
clear, however? that specific functions were mentioned mere than 
twice as often as globcxl functions, and correct answers pre- 
doMnated over incorrect ones by nearly 4 to 1. 

Now we turn to the question about the government, wfeere the 
che majority of the interestir.^i findings v;ere obtained. The 
children's statements v;ere codec! according to the following 
goverruaental funccionso Since the percentage of responses 
coded within e-nah cate-iory is not o;Ci yoi^r handout I'll rt..d thz- 
percentage as v^e zaove do\/n the list: 



1. 


Welfare 


36% 


2. 


Order 


47% 




Forii i qxt. P o 1 i cy / Vs'ar 


B% 


4. 


Adrai ii i s t rati va 


16% 


5. 


Personification 


19% 


6. 


Law Making 


40% 


7. 


Judicial 


2% 


8. 


Vague 


7% 


9. 


DK 


5% 



Multiple coding was allowable for a single child - 
therefore, oi.e ahild^s 3t;i*i:ca;ei'it could be codt^d in as niany 
as three or four categories- 

i« W elfare ,. Black girls were much more likely to men- 
tion welfare functions thai'* black boys or whites of either sex. 
There are further differences:^ when one looks at the type of 
school. In the all-white schools girls mentioned welfare func-- 
tions more frequently than the boys. Also girls in the public 
schools mentioned welfare functions more than boys. Also 
vhites in public scliool meiitioned welfare functions less often 
then whites xu Catholic schools. 

If we can assv^me that whites in Catholic schools have less 
exposure to others who are on welfr.re than whites in public 
schools d.>, then it is clear that recognizing the welfare func^ 
tions of go /'ernment is not a direct function of mere exposure to 
others who art on welfare. On the otaer hand it does seem that 
the recipj|riencs of welfare at least the girls — are more 
likely to perceive it as a governioc^nt function. 



Major differences here are in terms of age 
differences- There was a marked increase v/ith age in the fre- 
qiAency of recognizing the government's function of maintaining 
or<Ser* Only 1 in 4 recognized order in 3rd grade. The big 
break cr-me between the ith and 7th grades, with almost 2/3 
of the lith grade Ss recognizing order • The boys showed a 
sharper more clear-cut increase with age than girls did* 

In the all-white schools only 17 out of 44 girls recog- 
nized order/ whereas 30 of 48 boys in all-white schools recog- 
nized order as a function of government. 

3 • Foyeig n* Nothing . 

4» Adirdnistrati ve . Can't interpret. 

5* Personi fxcation ^ There was an impressive age 
trend for personification with 26 of the 54 statements that 
were coded as personification occuring in the 3rd grade and 
only 4 in the 11th grade. 

^» Lawmaking > Recognition of lawin2dcing functions was 
higher among the whites, among older children, and in all-white 
schools. The age trend was quite significant but it developed 
earlier and was more clear-cut among boys and among whites. 

Three more findings: 

a* Blacks in Catholic schools made fewer lavmiaking state- 
ments than blacks in public schools/ wLure^s whites in private 
schools made the most lawmaking statements. 

b. Whites gave more lawmaking statements in all white 
schools f whereas there were no differences among blacks due 
to race mix of school. 



c. Private school kids developed more slowly at first 
but were ahead by the ilth grade* 
''^ Judicial * Nothing* 

Discussion 

One of the major findings - that can't be seen in the 
data as we presented them - is that virtually none of our sub- 
jects even inentioned concepts such aa liberty, freedomr and 
individual rights. It was also surprising to see so few children 
mention the judicial and foreign policy functions. It would 
seem safe to conclude from these findings that someone - probably 
the parents and the school is doing something wrong. The pro- 
cess of political socialization is Incomplete if by grades 9 
and 11, these important functions a3:e not salient. 

A final point is worth mentioning. We are all familiar with 
the current argument betv/een law and order advocates and social 
justice proponents. Most often behavioral scientists seem to 
support the latter groups Yet the findings for the order func-- 
tion indicate a strong age trend . Recognizing thi^3 function of 
government then is part of the development of a mature percep- 
tion of government. Perhaps then behcivioral scientists down- 
grade the order function in their caus.al and not so :jausal dis- 
cussions of government^* 
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Questxon 41 What does the President do? 

A. First code 

!• Benevolent 
2. Malevolent 

3« Not clearly benevolent or xnalevolent 
4. Does^Ti^t know 

B, Second code 

1. Global - correct (aits around White House and 
gives orders) 

2. Global - incorrect {rules the people; controls 
the world) 

3. Specific - correct (signs bills) 

4s Specific - incorrect (makes laws; makes sure tho8< 
on welfare don't have no job<?) 

Question #2 Code 

A. Welfare (collects garbage; social security) 

B. Order (enforces lavs; protecta people) 
Foreign/War [visits countries; decides on war) 

D. Adxninistretive (collects taxes) 

Personific araon {He makes laws, •^he president) 

Lawmaking (riiake laws; pass bills; 

Judicial (have trials when someone is killed) 
H. Vague (the government is the people) 



Presidency - Benevolence 
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Blacks 19 5.1 i 



Whites 3.4 47 1 8. 

3 13 25 0 Tl 

5 7 21 0 28 

7 8 24 1 26 

9 4 17 C 35 

11 1 II 1 39 

Public 24 52 2 99 

Private 9 46 0 51 



Presidency - Global vs. Spticific 

No- Global Gjobdl Specific Speolfic 

Ans. Corr.-ect Incorrect Correct Incorrect. 

Girls 17 34 15 64 10 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Girls 

Boys , -t.C; 

Bl girls -i?, ::2 

Wh girls . 2 V 2 5 

Bl boys ^7 :;1 

boy 3 ;C 19 

Public girls -/I 17 

Private gl;*ls >0 71 

Public boys 7/. 1^ 

Private boys \4 21 

Girls in jvlac^c school .9 13 

Girls in mixcid ^^chcul ..5 , t, 

Girls in white school i4 

Boys in black school :>? \ 2 

Boys in miv^eci school ^..l js 

Soys in ^vhite school -.9 $ 

Public Macks ' 35 

Private blacks? .: ; i 

Public rhites ;2 2i 

Private viites 53 
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- Order 





No 
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46 


14 
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41 


17 
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26 


34 
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21 


35 


il 


X7 


36 


3:'d girls 


23 


7 


5th girl.5 


22 


6 


7th girls 


14 


3.6 


9th girls 


12 


14 


11th girls 


11 


15 


3rd boys 


23 
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5th goys 


19 


11 


7th boy a 


12 


18 


9th boys 


9 


21 


11th boys 


6 


21 


Girls in black schools 


26 


11 


Girls in ndxed schools 


29 


30 


Girls in white schoolF. 


27 


17 
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Boys in mixed school fi 




32 


Boys in white schools 




30 


Govt* 


- Personification 
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34 


26 
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12 
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51 
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11 
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Yes 


3rd 


Public 
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3rd 


"Private 
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5 th 


Public 


23 


13 


5th 


Private 


13 
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7 th 


Public 


18 


18 


7 th 


Private 


11 


13 


9th 


Public 


20 


18 


9 th 


Public 
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11th 


Public 


17 


18 


11th 


Private 


6 


12 
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This pa . and tne acccmpa^nyin^!- onep were presented at the meeting 
of L.wacheasteru Isychologioal Association^ Ue\i Orleans, Aprils 
19?3: 

Social Influence on Children's I residential Freferences 
'•^Ichael Lupferp Charles Kenny and Sara Flnnell Jacob Sliver 

•Memphis State University University of Illinois 

Students of political behavior <> attempting to explain the diver- 
slty of political attitudes and voting patterns in adults ^ have in- 
creasingly focused on the political views of children and the process 
by which ^iielr ideas are learned o The emerging interest In political 
socialization is^ of course^ predicated on the belief that ^'In things 
pollticalo as in other things p the child Is father to the ?nan" (Adler 
and Harrington 0 1970 p P« l)o that early political learning has im- 
portant consequences for later political behavloro The questions 
that the study of political socialization seeks to answer are these j, 
according to Greenstein (1968): (a) who^ (b) learns whatp (c) from 
whofflo (d) under what clrctunstancesn (e) with what effects? 

The first two papers to be presented today summarize portions 
of a wide-ranging survey of children '^s political attitudes and know- 
ledge ^ conducted in the spring of 1972 In !^e7nphls^ Last year wasp 
after allp a Presidential election year and Tennessee ^ along with 
many other states^ had a Presidential primary during the time when 
the survey was being conducted* 

Choosing one Presidential candidate over another is a political 
decision which even young children understandr and one in which many 
enage. Indeed© preferring one contender to a:ftother is prolMibly one 
of the first political choices any child makes* When a child comes 
to prefer a candidate who Influences his choj.ce? His parents? 
His friends? His teacher(s)? Today ^^s first ireport focuses on the 
relative impact of these various socialization agents as the child 
decides "who to be for" for President. 

Both common sense and a great deal of empirical data point to 
the preeminence of the parents as the primary political soclalizers, 
Kost children report the same party preferences aa their parents 
(Maccobyo ?latthews and Morton^ 195^^; Jennings and Nlemlp 1968) and 
cite their parents as the best source of voting advice (Greenstein,. 
1965)- As for whether mother or father is more influential^ "part 



2 

of the ocmmon lore of AUitt^'iocn j^^oj..!. ux^cij. u^ut.\x,wx: Xh unaw uiiu -axs^'^.^ 

uio.re ucuii iK^nt: in political matters than the fcjo^alc; , Ir: hi.; 
both of husband and of father*^ (Jennings and Nieml,, 1968, Itvj i . 
In support of this contentiono Greenstein^^s (1965) Nevi Haven sample 
and Hlrsch^s (1971) Appalachian sample generally preferred the father 
as a source of voting advice^ On the other hand ^ Jennings and 
Nleml (1968) and Maccobyp Matthev/s and Morton (195^) found no difference 
between maternal and paternal Influence o while Langton (1969) s,nd 
Hlrsch (I97I) obtained evidence for "aiaternal dominance" In the 
matter of party identification. 

Recentlyo Hess and Torney (1967) have challenged the pre- 
emln^ince of the parents'^ role., tiaving questlonned a national sample 
of 12 0 000 white elementary scViool chlldrenp they asserted that the 
public school is the most important and effective instrument of 
political socialization in the United States o Clearly there is a 
need for more evidence before any conclusions can be drawno 

We decided to jump into the fray,, not only because of the 
inconclusive findings t, but also bacaut^e aiost surveys have sampled 
the views of white p middle-class children in the urban centers of 
the liorth and Mldv;est and la:.^gely igriored the views of blacky 
Southemo 3:'ural and lower-^incoirie children^ Since many children 
fitting these latter categories live in Memphis we sought to 
sample their views. In additioiic we wondered whether the earlier 
data might have been distorted oy asking such direct questions as 
thlss "If you Viad to voto. i^rho would be best to ask for voting 
advice your mother or jo\iv fathor?*' Many chlldreno we suspect,, 
are hesitant to choose bt;t-:eiin thoir mothers and fathers., since 
the choice of one implle;i the rcjjecticn of the other and would 
tend to answer., '^Td make up my ovm mind,^^ We felt that a projec- 
tive method of obtaining th^*^ inf oriDatibn i-xould be preferable « 
Thus children in our survey '.v&rc; ask«c?d to guess who would influence 
a fictitious child o 

Method . 

_ S6lectlng the^Sfimple 

Students • enrolled i;'i yxcite^ts 3. 5,, 7 , 9 and 11 in the :^?emphis 
public and Roman Catholic oChcois in the spring of 1972 constitutec 
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thv^ population from v/Vilch the sample was drawrio Krr purposs.s of 
ouivctx/ie'^ the £ar;,p].e. the population v/as stratified along tivcj 
'::i.iie\>sioziSr, as shown In Table 1; on the basis of the student.^. frrade 
level: race and sexj accordlnfr to whether the students attended a 
public or Catholic school^ and wh^^^ther the studovics attended a 
racirvlly segregated or Integrated school o (A racially f^gregated 
school we,s defined as one In which 90"^ or more of th^i students 
belon/jed to the same racial group; an integrated sf;hool was defined 

one attended by both blacks and whites and one In wMch no racial 
A* oup comprised ar, much as 90% of the student body.) 

Respondents were selected randomly within each strutumo How- 
eviTo the number of respondents dx^awn from any stratuia did not 
necissarlly" correspond to the proportion of the population repre- 
sen(:od in that stratum.-. For example,- only 6t of all children in 
the population attended Catholic schools c. In the sample though, 
Catholic school childi-en comprised '37% of the tota:i o The reaso^i 
4or ^*o\in"sampling" certain strata was to enhance the reliability 
o) measires taken on svrata containing small numbern of chil^'J"^i*-> 
Prov;edur^\ 

Mlm persons conduc :ed the public school interviews, ^^rid t^V^ree 
^f the^e individuals oomiucted the Catholic schocl :n^^x*vlewSo hxX 
intervi v^tjrs \^ere white; five were male and four vrei-o female; 
five wore ^ndergraduato students at Memphis Stat^' University 
mi.jorlng in political iJci.ence or psychology; Iwo were psychology 
graduate sttcentsj and vvio were Memphis av.te faculty members o 

Intervltv.T v/ere cci.ilueted during re^rular school hours o Typl- 
rially^, the rf^ipondent was e.xcus6;d from class or study hall and 
escorted by t. e interviewer to an f*;iDpty classroom or lounge^ Each 
interview ave ^iged 30 minut.ss and was tape recorded o 

To asses the relative Uipaiit of different socialization agents 
or:* the child ^' a presidential oreferencep the following projective 
cevlce appearecV midway in t^/i Intervlewo A situation v»s described 
in which a boy iw-ned John for a girl named ?<aryi, if the respondent 
vjas female) was dv:ildlnp "vho to be for" for President o In each 
question, the resspvvdent was asked to guess which of two or more 
people would more ll\-t->^;; influence John^s (or N!ary"s) choice « To 
engage the respondent '-^s .nteresto cartoon drawings of the various 
chai^acters v/ere provided ^ White cartoon characters were shown to 



white children, aad black oha:'8:;ters to black ohlldreiio 

If you viil -.um to the c/irtoons and Imagine that you are a 

black male ycu?.nrsterf, ththn th: interview went something like this: 

This la Johno :hls is an i lection year and John Is trying 
to decide vxho to 'oq for f'.u* Fresldento (Show pictures of 
mother and fatherc) Thea// are Johrx^s parents^ They are 
for one candlduteo (Show picture of John^s friendso) 
These are some of John ^ a friends a They are for sombody else^ 
They are for anotht\r caniiiflateo Do you think John would 
agree with his pareats o:c 7it;h his friends? 

(Return to pictures of raot :or and fathero ) Now suppose that 
John tov^A out thai; his c/zcher ms actually for one candidate 
and thai aIs fa-^:her was f'>r somobody elseo \^ose side do you 
think Jonn wou*i c-* on — his mother^s or his father°s? 

(Show pictures 01 :V ewtipapeVo ) John i« watching news 

on TVo A man on iV sa/. chat Yro So-and-so is the best man 
for Fresldento liut Jorir renieivbers that the newspaper had 
said that somebody else /ould the best Presidents Do 
you think John would a^-.^e with the man on TV or with the 
newspaper? 

(Now add pictures of tef.<iher and clerx^yman) This Is John^s 
classroom. This Is hi?; teache/v J ohi:; studies about govern- 
ment and elections o H::i teachbv has told him who she^s for,, 

Now this is John^s (pastor„ v/Aesto rabbi ) o He has also 

said who he^s for a M^-w Johii is 'rylng to make up his mindo 
Who do you think he'l Listen to uost oooo his mother? His 
father? His friends? he man on TV? People vrrltlng In 
the newspaper? His tt .her? Or hla pastor? 

Results 

VJhen asked to select from among seven potential ag:entSf> the 
typical child selected hi>: parents, especially bis mother ^ as most 
likely to Influence his choice for Presidents As shoxm in Table 2,, 
51% of the tdal sample neuied either both p?':.rents (237r)o mother (19?^ )„ 
or father (10;^) v;hen askud to choose anong mothero father^ television,, 
newspaper 0 teacher friends or clergymano Following the parents ^ In 
descending order of Influe/iCep were cle rgyman ( l^l-f ) n frlei^ds (10,^) ^ 
television {7f^)o teachers {^%) and nex;3papers (l;^). Detailed analysis 
of responses suggested th£\t as chlldro.i grow older p the preeminence 
of parents^o particularly the mcther^s . ;.nf luence diminishes somewhat., 
Whereas 68"^ of all third**gyrtder.5 solect-^.d one or both parents as 
most influential,, only 429', and 45 - of seventh- ninth- and 
eleventh-graders selectee^ one- or both par-vatSo Two other a^e-relfc-tev! 
trends were noteds Clergyme.i /jere found tc have diminishing .; :'^;t — 
as the child grov/s ol<ler, v;h: la frlwias a^j^eareru r have inc ^^^.>r. -..^ 
Influence© at least up to the ninth grale.. 
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Several sl^:7ii f icant racial dlfferfc-nces v;er^. frmrid. As shomi 
.able 3v :.lv A o.; - • - - ♦ ■ ■ - ■ -i;: Uii^jor 

Influences by blacks than by vrhlt^ris. Cn th^^- otj-ier hand., vjhite selectea 
their friend:^ and telt,/lsioi; mo**- often t^iari lu:a...\<j did. 

Tv;o additional questions tiliAj ^Xc^'uxiiea the Influence of parents,, 
Whfcin asked to choose betw^at^n iiiOthei- and father only, kS''^ of the total 
sample chose motherc, 2^^''^ ^Vnose lather and 25^" were unable or unwilling 
to make a oholse. This p^irten-i ^/arisd conalderablyp however,, depen- 
ding upon the r,ex and racti of lue I'^ispondent o The tendency to yield 
to EQother^s Influence was more £icrlklng aiu jng blacks (S'^'O and among 
females (50"?) than among U'hites (39V) or males (ky')^ Indeed 
of the black females in the saniple chose Tcothero with only 1^,^^ 
choosing fathero Only amonp: white nialcs vxas father selected more 
often than mother„ by a margin of n^vX to y6'-: o (We suspected that 
these results might have beon as^scoiated ^<ith t.he presence or 
absence of father from the honse-. Examination of the data failed to 
support this suspicion.. ) 

When the choice was narrov/ed to parents and friendSg 611' of 
the sample reported that the parents viculd be more Influential o 
25^^^ chose friends and 14% expressed no choice c The responses also 
corroborated the finding reported earlier that parents- Influence 
diminishes with the child increasing ageo at least up to the 
ninth grade p as trend that can be clearly seen in Figure lo 

When asked to choose betv\feen television and newspapers o 57^ 
of the total sample named television as more influential,. 23^^ 
chose newspapers and 20^ expressed no opinion. Hcwevero the pre- 
ference for television was more pronounced among Catholic schoolers 
among whom 65^ chose television and only lk% the newspaper,, than 
among public schoolers who preferred TV to newspapers by a margin 
of 52% to 2d>%o Moreover,; the r>rofeTBYx<*>e for newspapers was greatest 
among t?iose least likely to read them among third- and fifth**' 
graders 2 

Discussion and Summary 
What do these results ^ag^est? 

Like, most young people questioiiried in other surveys,; the 
I-Temphis sample identified one or both parents as the most irjportart 
Influence on Presidential preference o And,, also similar to earlier 
findings 0 the influence of the parents was found to be stronger 
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among elementary the?;; aecoiidary school youths > 

As for the relative impact of maternal and paternal Influence,, 
our data sugg'sst th^tt mo::*e young people are likely to agree with 
their mother *s than father's Presidential choice when the parents 
disagree. Maternal Influence v^as most pronounced among black females; 
on3y white males were more likely to agree x>rlth father than mother* 
Furthermore c this pattern seemed to he unaffected by the presence or 
absence of the father from the home^ Perhaps Langton (1969^ pp. 
82*83) Is correct when he argues that the assumption of paternal 
dominance in political matters is a residue from the days when fe- 
males were not allowed to vote and when very few attended college o 
"Once the forces of female polii:ical participation and rising educa- 
tion were set in motion p they were abetted by certain structural 
properties of the family in increasing the relative importance of 
the mothero That iSp ea3."ly affective ties and emotional dependences 
between child and mother could now be expected to have some carry- 
over into political mattorst; especially for children who happened 
to have parents with disfiiL'illar pref ei^enoes , 

Hot surprisingly p wt; fo\md the influence of peers to increase 
as the child grows older, at lea^u up to the ninth gradeo The 
curious reversal found in the eleventh grade— when peer Influence 
receded and parental infra:Bnce reasserted Itself — was unexpected*. 
It i& possible 0 of course,, that peers exert more political influence 
at ages 1^ and 15 than at cthei^ ages but we are skeptical of that 
interpretationo V/e suspect the reversal was more a function of 
sampling peculiarities than anything elseo 

Finally « a word about the feeble showing of teachers in this 
surveyo As noted in Table 2 , only of the total sample expressed 
the view that their teacher was the major influence on their Presi- 
dential choice o For two reasons we hesitate to conclude that 
teachers have little impe^ct on the chlld^s political socializations 
(a) Many teachers refre-ir. from voicing their own Presidential pre- 
ferences to their students,, precluding the possibility of influencing? 
the child directly o (b) In other parts of our survey when the 
child knowledtf:e about government was b-clng txappod.. they often 
reported that their information came from teacher::,'. As woalii be 
expected then^ teachers were more effective in transmitting political 
O information than in offering political advice^ 
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NotCo- Tha numbT in paranthaaaa rorfira to th« number of sv ildrer. in that stratum 
who were jvxiged to have high aocioeconomic status . The sccupation of all 
children's parenio were classifi^jd according to Warner'* Occupational 
Rating S'.ale If either parent '' i occupation was rated Ip 2 or then 
the chiltl was assiimed to have high statu«j if neither parent's occupational 
rating B<u.ched the 1, 2 3 lemln, then the child was Hssuoed to have 
low 8tatii3... Secall that docioeiionomie statua was noj on« of the five 
dimension** usacI to stratiify the population.- ~ 
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TABIZ: .1 

R©afpoase5! Qu«iaitionp "Wh» ±a Johia^a tMax^'s} choice for 
Preaident m«st likelly to agree with?"^ according to rac* 
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preportions 
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.Not©;- The nujaber on ^\\^ lelX in ^iach incil^:ate.!y i.he 

per cent of r^i^pondt^nlii .-^isitf ting ih^* tig^n^ 01" 
mfiuence Th* number "^o rh?; v"ig;ht In pare:nt;h?iie.^^ 
indl^aue«e th*^ frequsi^y i^f .^rt-ponde?nt;?i makirig the 



